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none knows anyone yet who has found where the land ends, which, it is thought, is joined to Europe. But this last opinion conflicts with the voyage made by the very prudent and practical navigator Sebastian Cabot the Venetian, who when a child was taken to England by his father, and on the latter's death, being very rich and of an enterprising mind, thought that, as Christopher Columbus had done, so he too wished to discover some new part of the world. And at his own expense he equipped two ships and in the month of July set sail between the west and the north, and sailed so far that with the quadrant he observed the pole star to be elevated 55 degrees, where he found the sea full of large masses of ice which drifted hither and thither, and the ships were in great danger of colliding with them. In that region the nights are not like ours, for the interval between the setting and the rising of the sun was clear, as at home in summer until the twenty-fourth hour.
And by reason of the said ice he was obliged to turn back and make his way along the coast which runs at first for a while in the southerly direction, [and] then turns west, and because in that part he found a great number of very large fish, which swim in shoals near the shores, and understood from the inhabitants that they called them Baccalai, he called this the Land of the Baccalai. Having had some communication with these inhabitants, he found them of good intelligence, with their bodies covered with the skins of various animals. In this place and for the remainder of the voyage which he made back along this coast towards the west, he said that he always found the waters running westwards towards the gulf that, it had been reported, the said land makes. I will not omit a sport which the said Sebastian Cabot mentions having seen with all his companions, to their great delight, namely that many bears which are found in that country came to hunt these codfish in this fashion: near the shores are many tall trees, the leaves of which fall into the sea, and the cod come to feed on them in shoals. The bears, which eat nothing but these fish, stand in ambush on the shore, and when they see the approach of the shoals of these fish, which are very large and shaped like tunny, they rush into the sea, linked with another of their kind, and striking their claws under the scales, do not let them go and try to pull them on shore; but the cod, which are very strong, turn round and plunge into the sea, so that, these two creatures being grappled together, it is a great sport to see now the one under the water and now the other on top, splashing the foam into the air; and in the end the bear pulls the cod ashore and eats him. For this reason it is thought that such a large number of bears are no detriment to the men of the country.